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The spirit of The Poetry Review of Ameri- 
ca will be one of advancement and co-opera- 
tion; the desire to serve the art of poetry 
and to consolidate public interest in its 
growth and popularity—to quicken and en- 
large the poetic pulse of the country. In this 
spirit, we propose to our contemporaries in 
the field a union of effort and mutual encour- 
agement; to the poets of America an open 
forum and a clearing-house for ways and 
means to serve the art we all love; to the 
poetry-reading public of our country we 
pledge a never-ceasing, striving for the best 
in American poetry, and a constant effort to 
bring out the strength and joy to be derived 
therefrom. 


The Editors of The Poetry Review intend 
to be wholly impartial as to the kinds of poe- 
try that are to be published, being concerned 
only with the degree of success attained in 
the poem as an artistic product. Catholicity 
of taste and standard of performance will be 
the guiding factors in accepting poems. 

Besides the poems, each issue will contain 
comprehensive and serious reviews of new 
volumes of poems, and of works concerning 
poets and poetry, written by competent cri- 


tics in a thoroughly unbiased spirit; special 
articles touching every phase of poetic ac- 
tivity; studies of important figures in con- 
temporary American poetry; an open house 
for an exchange of ideas on matters poetic; 
editorials and notes, news and opinions, do- 
ings and theories, events and discussions—in 
truth, a comprehensive history of all the 
forces which make for progress of poetry in 
America. 


Have we really arrived at a serious criti- 
cism of contemporary poetry? The notori- 
ous manner in which, for years, poetry re- 
viewing has been conducted, has accounted 
much for the ignorance which prevails with 
the general public concerning the art. The 
larger part of the public receives its knowl- 
edge of poetry and poets through the liter- 
ary pages of the daily newspaper. Drama, 
art, and music criticism are important de- 
partments of the daily press. Specialists in 
these arts have built a considerable and im- 
portant body of criticism in the daily press, 
which has added later in published volumes, 
to the critical literature of the country. 
These specialists are well paid for their 
work. One has only to follow, with few ex- 
ceptions, the reviewing of poetry in our met- 
ropolitan newspapers, to notice the wide 
difference in the competency and value be- 
tween the criticism given to poetry and 
drama or music. The present interest and 
appreciation granted to poetry demands a 
change. It demands that newspapers should 
employ trained critical writers in the art of 
poetry. It demands that they should be ade- 
quately paid for their work. And it also de- 
mands that such critics should have a com- 
mand of the creative function of criticism. 
Our faith, however, that these demands will 
be fulfilled is in the facts of literary history. 
All great periods of poetic revivals have 
been accompanied by a body of creative 
criticism. 
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Number 3 On The Docket 


AMY LOWELL. 


The lawyer, are you? 

Well! I ain’t got nothin’ to say. 

Nothin’! 

I told the perlice I hadn’t nothin’. 

They know’d real well ’twas me. 

Ther warn’t no supposin’, 

Ketchin’ me in the woods as they did, 

And me in my house dress. 

Folks don’t walk miles an’ miles 

In the drifted snow, 

With no hat or wrap on ’em 

Ef everythin’s all right, I guess. 

All right? Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Nothin’ warn’t right with me. 

Never was. 

Oh, Lord! Why did I do it? 

Why ain't it yesterday, and Ed here agin? 
Many’s the time I’ve set up with him nights 
When he had cramps, or rheumatizm, or somethin’. 
I used ter nurse him same’s ef he was a baby. 
I wouldn’t hurt him, I love him! 

Don’t you dare to say I killed him. ’Twarn’t me! 
Somethin’ got aholt of me. I couldn’t help it. 
Oh, what shall I do! What shall I do! 
Yes, Sir. 

No, Sir. 

I beg your pardon, I—I— 

Oh, I’m a wicked woman! 

And I’m desolate, desolate! 

Why warn’t I struck dead or paralyzed 
Before my hands done it. 

Oh, my God, what shall I do! 

No, Sir, ther ain’t no extenuatin’ circumstances, 
And I don’t want none. 

I want a bolt o’ lightin’ 

To strike me dead right now! 

Oh, I’ll tell yer. 

But it won't make no diff’rence. 

Nothin’ will. 

Yes, I killed him. 

Why do yer make me say it? 

It’s cruel! Cruel! 

I killed him because 0’ th’ silence. 

The long, long silence, 

That watched all around me, 

And he wouldn’t break it. 

I tried to make him, 

Time and agin, 

But he was terrible taciturn, Ed was. 

He never spoke ’cept when he had to, 
And then he’d only say ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no.’’ 
You can’t even guess what that silence was. 
I’d hear it whisperin’ in my ears, 

And I got frightened, it was so thick, 

And al’ays comin’ back. 
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Ef Ed would ha’ talked sometimes 

It would ha’ driven it away; 

But he never would. 

He didn’t hear it same as I did. 

You see, Sir, 

Our farm was off the main road, 

And set away back under the mountain; 

And the village was seven mile off, 

Measurin’ after you’d got out o’ our lane. 

We didn’t have no hired man, 

’Cept in hayin’ time; 

An’ Dane’s place, 

That was the nearest, 

Was clear way ’tother side the mountain. 

They used Marly postoffice 

And ours was Benton. 

Ther was a cart track took yer to Dane’s in Summer, 

And it warn’t above two mile that way, 

But warn’t never broke out Winters. 

I used to dread the Winters. 

Seem’s ef I couldn’t bear to see the golden rod 
bloomin’, 

Winter’d come so quick after that. 

You don’t know what snow’s like when yer with it 

Day in and day out. 

Ed would be out all day loggin’, 

An’ I set at home and look at the snow 

Layin’ over everythin’; 

It ud dazzle me blind, 

Till it warn’t white any more, but black as ink. 

Then the quiet commence rushin’ past my ears 

Till I most went mad listenin’ to it. 

Many’s the time I’ve dropped a pan on the floor 

Jest to hear it clatter. 

I was most frantic when dinner time come 

An’ Ed was back from the woods. 

I’d ha’ give my soul to hear him speak. 

But he’d never say a word till I asked him 

Did he like the raised biscuits, or whatever, 

An’ then sometimes he’d jest nod his answer. 

Then he’d go out agin, 

An’ I’d watch him from the kitchin winder. 

It seemed the woods come marchin’ out to meet him 

An’ the trees ’d press round him an’ hustle him. 

I got so I was seared o’ th’ trees. 

I thought they come nearer, 

Every day a little nearer, 

Closin’ up round the house. 

I never went in t’ th’ woods Winters, 

Though in Summer I liked ’em well enough. 

It warn’t so bad when my little boy was with us. 

He used to go sleddin’ and skatin’, 

An’ every day his father fetched him to school in 
the pung 

An’ brought him back agin! 





—* 
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We scraped an’ scraped for Neddy, 

We wanted him to have an education. 

We sent him to High School, 

An’ then he went up to Boston to Technology. 

He was a minin’ engineer, 

An’ doin’ well, 

A real credit to his bringin’ up. 

But his very first position there was an explosion in 
the mine. 

And I’m glad! I’m glad! 

He ain’t here to see me now. 

Neddy! Neddy! 

I’m your mother still, Neddy. 

Don’t turn from me like that. 

I can’t bear it. I can’t! I can’t! 

What did you say? 

Oh, yes, Sir. 

I’m here. 

I’m very sorry, 

I don’t know what I’m sayin’. 

No, Sir, 

Not till after Neddy died. 

Twas the next Winter the silence come, 

I don’t remember noticin’ it before. 

That was five year ago, 

An’ it’s been gittin’ worse an’ worse. 

I asked Ed to put in a telephone. 

I thought ef I felt the whisperin’ comin’ on 

I could ring up some o’ th’ folks. 

But Ed wouldn’t hear of it. 

He said we’d paid so much for Neddy 

We couldn’t hardly git along as ’twas. 

An’ he never understood me wantin’ to talk. 

Well, this year was worse’n all the others; 

We had a terrible spell 0’ stormy weather, 

An’ the snow lay so thick 

You couldn’t see the fences even. 

Outdoors was as flat as the palm o’ my hand, 

Ther warn’t a hump or a holler 

Fer as you could see. 

It was so quiet 

The snappin’ of the branches back in the wood lot 

Sounded like pistol shots. 

Ed was out all day 

Same as usual. 

An’ it seemd he talked less’n ever. 

He didn’t even say ‘‘Good mornin’ ’”’ once or twice, 

An’ jest nodded or shook his head when I asked him 
things. 

On Monday he said he’d got to go over to Benton 

Fer some oats. 

I’d oughter ha’ gone with him, 

But ’twas washin’ day 

An’ I was afeared the fine weather’d break, 

An’ I couldn’t do my dryin’. 

All my life I’d done my work punctual, 

An’ I couldn’t fix my conscience 

To go junketin’ on a washin’ day. 

I can’t tell you what that day was to me. 

It dragged and dragged, 

Fer ther warn’t no Ed ter break it in the middie 
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Fer dinner. 
Every time I stopped stirrin’ the water 
I heard the whisperin’ all about me. 
I stopped oftener ’n I should 
To see ef ’twas still ther, 
An’ it al’ays was. 
An’ gittin’ louder 
It seemed ter me. 
Once I threw up the winder to feel the wind. 
That seemed most alive somehow. 
But the woods looked so kind of menacin’ 
I closed it quick 
An’ started to mangle’s hard’s I could, 
The squeakin’ was comfortin’. 
Well, Ed come home ’bout four. 
I seen him down the road, 
An’ I run out through the shed inter th’ barn 
To meet him quicker. 
I hollered out, ‘‘Hullo!’’ 
But he didn’t say nothin’, 
He jest drove right in 
An’ climbed out 0’ th’ sleigh 
An’ commenced unharnessin’. 
I asked him a heap o’ questions; 
Who he’d seen 
An’ what he’d done. 
Once in a while he’d nod or shake, 
But most o’ th’ time he didn’t do nothin’. 
Twas gittin’ dark then, 
An’ I was in a state 
With the loneliness 
An’ Ed payin’ no attention 
Like somethin’ warn’t livin’. 
All of a sudden it come, 
I don’t know what, 
But I jest couldn’t stand no more. 
It didn’t seem’s though that was Ed, 
An’ it didn’t seem as though I was me. 
I had to break a way out somehow, 
Somethin’ was closin’ in 
An’ I was stiflin’. 
Ed’s loggin’ axe was ther, 
An’ I took it. 
Oh, my God! 
I can’t see nothin’ else before me all the time. 
I run out inter th’ woods, 
Seemed as ef they was pullin’ me; 
An’ all the time I was wadin’ through the snow 
I saw Ed in front of me 
Where I’d laid him. 
An’ I see him now. 
There! There! 
What you holdin’ me fer? 
I want ter go to Ed 
He’s bleedin’. 
Stop holdin’ me. 
I got to go. 
I’m comin’, Ed. 
I’ll be there in a minute. 
Oh, I’m so tired! 
(Faints) 
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Vengeance 


AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR. 


For God’s sake, do not turn aside, but stay 
And hear me speak! Then you shall go your way, 
If so you will it, still my enemy. 
No love was ever lost ’twixt you and me— 
And truly, hate with me was never lost, 
Jealously garnered like a thing of cost 
And hoarded in my bosom like—but wait: 
Sit here and listen. 

Though I cherished hate 
I loathed the thing I nurtured, for it ran 
Like fever through my veins; my heart began 
Visibly to convulse my wasted side. 
Then came the inward whisper—‘‘If he died. 
“Tf passing I might spit upon his tomb! 
‘Ts there no fate to deal him sudden doom, 
‘To pluck him like an apple .’ There I 

stayed. 

Desire had given place to thought. Dismayed 
I looked upon my guest’s unhallowed face. 
How long it was ere action took the place 
Of thought, no matter—but at last I found 
A luscious apple, its red fragrant round 
Mottled with gold. For such a perfect thing 
Might Adam have lost Eden! This I bring 
To the dark street beyond the Cattle-Gate 
Where weary eyes neath faded garlands wait 
At open doors. To Tamar’s house—no, no! 
Till I have done, I will not let you go. 
Would I speak thus if you had cause to fear? 
See, lay your hands about my throat, but hear— 
Then, close them if you will. 

You know, I see, 
What ware is sold in Tamar’s house. 
She took the apple, swathed it in a veil 
Of shifting colours like a snake’s new mail, 
And laid it where a brazen censer’s breath 
Wrapped it in soft gray essences of death, 
While at the door I stood with dizzy eyes 
Afraid to watch her at her mysteries 
Yet held against my will. At last I laid 
The finished venom in my bosom, paid 
Tamar her price, and passed into the night. 
The stars in heaven danced before my sight 
For passionate triumph that at last I bore 
Your death upon my breast. Cast on the floor 
I lay all night awake, shrewd to devise 
With what smooth words of kindness I would rise 
And proffer my peace-offering when you passed 
Upon the morrow. Both hands clasping fast 
The apple to my heart, toward dawn I slept. 
High rode the staring sun when up I leapt. 
I came too late and missed you. There all day 
I waited. At the dusk, I went away. 
So passed another day that brought you not 
Where my worn eyes kept vigil strained and hot 
Till the last green had faded from the sky. 
That night in sleepless dreams I saw you die 


From me 


And strangled with wild laughter at the sight. 
Last night—last night it was—only last night! 
This morning, then, I passed into the street. 
In every casual step, I heard your feet. 
In every countenance I shook to trace 
A sudden hateful glimmer of your face. 
And as each tremor seized me, in my breast 
I clutched the apple to the spot impressed " 
By its dread seal, those burning nights and days. 
I sat beside the gate. The noonday haze 
Wavered above the hot and dusty road. ; 
Then sudden I sprang up as from a goad— 
I saw you coming. Who like me should know 
That walk?—you stoop a little as you go— 
Those folded arms, that pondering bent head. 
I went to meet you. Drawing near, I said— 
(Calm, very calm—the apple scarcely moved 
Within my garment) ‘‘You I have not loved, 
‘‘And in my bitterness of soul too long 
‘‘Have I gone sorrowing. If mine the wrong 
‘‘Take now my peace-gift; with no thing of price 
‘“*T seek to bribe you—let this fruit suffice, 
‘*As wholesome as my friendship.’’ 
God—the pain! 
I rent apart my robe, and where had lain 
My treasured vengeance, lo, a gaping sore 
That bled corruption which a demon tore 
With white-hot claws from out my very heart. 
Nay, but it was not triumph made you start 
And loose your fingers from my throat just then, 
For in your eyes dawned pity! 
When again | 
I felt the solid earth, and saw the street 
With all its houses, and could hear the feet 
Of those who passed nor seemed to mark us twain, | 
I knew that from the whirlpool of my pain 
I gazed on one who though he had the look 
Of you, was yet a Stranger. Then He took 
The apple from my hand that clenched the while 
In agony beside me. With a smile 
He passed upon His way. Silent I stood 
As in a dream. The chaos in my blood 
Was quelled in harmony. I felt no more 
The rending anguish of that ghastly sore. 
People in passing turned me kindly eyes 
And I smiled back to them—the very skies 
Drew up my soul through depths of blue supreme. 
Marvelling in myself—‘‘ Was it a dream?”’ 
I laid my hand where late the pain had burned 
And this deep scar made answer. Then I turned 
To seek you through the city. Let there be 
Peace and the open heart ’twixt you and me 
Till I may prove by deeds—why, what is this? 
Your hands outstretched? You stoop with eyes like 
His, 
The Stranger’s, with a smile our strife to end 
On my scarred bosom? Oh, my friend—my friend! 
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Jack O’ Dreams 


BENJAMIN R. C. LOW. 


On Brooklyn Bridge, at evening, coming home against 
the moon, 
From the city, where the toilers ebb and flow; 
In shadow that a tower cast,— 
As light as though a flower passed, 
I met him, but I knew him not, I knew him not—so 
soon. 
(I was from the city, then, and couldn’t know.) 


Oh, nothing but a poor old man from sunny Italy,— 
From the land where the purple grapevines grow; 
A bundle on his back he bore, 
And bent as though his pack he wore 
From childhood; but I knew him not, and passed him 
carelessly. 
(There was hurry in my eyes; I couldn’t know.) 


But out beneath the moon once more was nothing just 
the same, 
There was witchcraft in the spillings of that moon; 
No longer, now, half dead with care, 
I walked the clouds with head in air 
And feet that went, unwittingly, from tip to tip of 
flame. 
(There was witcheraft, and it caught me very 
soon.) 


The cables of the Bridge were strings, upon a violin— 
There were four of them and every one in tune; 
A wind that drew a cloud along 
Made music that was loud and strong; 
It only needed dancers for the revels to begin. 
(There was music—oh, such music!—and a moon.) 


Then—down the walk and up the walk and winding 
out and in, 
On a tarantelle and carmagnole they came; 
With skip and leap and laugh and shout, 
A giddy, dizzy raff and rout, 
They rode upon the heart-beats of that roaring violin. 
(There was thunder in the heart of it—and flame.) 


Grave citizens, immaculate, and toughs from out of 
town, 
And a dozen different specimens of girl ;— 
Gay debutantes went hand in hand 
With factory girls from candy land, 
And subway guards cut capers round a Wall Street 
magnate’s frown. 
(There were mighty strange companions in that 
whirl.) 


And, oh, the shine of happiness that lit them as they 
danced! 
It was more than moonlight over them—that shine ; 
They gave it broadcast, each and all, 


From.one small newsboy’s screech and call: 
“‘Hey, mister!’—to a _ traffic-squad-policeman’s 
horse, that pranced. 
(There was every sort of culture in that line.) 


To left, to right—they circled me, like Neptune’s 
Nereid, 
In a chain without a single broken link; 
And all the lights around the rim 
Began to dip and bound and swim,— 
The Woolworth Tower winked at me, upon my soul, 
it did! 
(There was very solemn laughter in that wink.) 


Then, all at once, the moon was quenched in flying, 
frosty cloud,— 
Just a moment, but it snapped the dizzy spell; 
The music changed to creaking heels, 
To tugboat toots, to shrieking wheels, 
And died beneath a trolley car that hauled a huddled 
crowd. 
(There was slaughter in the beating of that bell.) 


The dancers vanished, utterly, like witch-flame in a 
mire, 
Leaving weary, white-faced toilers in their stead. 
Once more the city flowed away 
Adown a cobbled road of grey, 
Its workshop lights behind it like a palisade of fire. 
(There was home, a spark of happiness, ahead.) 


Oh, nothing but a poor old man from sunny Italy,— 
From the land where the purple grapevines 
grow. 
It may be—but his pack, it seems, 
Held somewhat more, and Jack o’ Dreams 
Is what I call him. Were they dreams, or were they 
prophecy ?9 
(There were strange things in that pack, is all I 
know.) 


The Breeze 


CAROLINE GILTINAN. 
Something touched me as I passed 
Beneath the silent trees— 
A soft caress against my lips— 
It may have been a breeze; 





But, with it, came the thought of you 
And all you’ve grown to mean. 

A wandering wind,—or was it you 
A messenger unseen? 


The bright new leaves grew very still: 
They did not dance or play. 

Nor did my heart: for, in a breath, 
The breeze had gone away. 








Portrait of A Child 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


Uneonscious of amused and tolerant eyes, 
He sits among his scattered dreams—and plays. 
True to no one thing long; running for praise 
With something less than half begun. He tries 
To build his blocks against the furthest skies. . . 
They fall; his soldiers tumble; but he stays 
And plans and struts and laughs at fresh dismays— 
Too confident and busy to be wise. 


His toys are towns and temples; his commands 
Bring forth vast armies trembling at his nod. 
He shapes and shatters with impartial hands. . . 
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And, in his crude and tireless play, I see 
The savage, the creator and the god— 
All that man was and all he hopes to be. 


The Singer 
SARA TEASDALE. 
Death and the terror of death 
Have left me with lifted head; 
I have shared my soul with many, 
I shall live in them when I am dead. 


I have sung my pain and my pleasure, 
And love has been given to me; 

I go back unafraid to the darkness, 
As foam that melts into the sea. 


The Substance of Poetry 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. 


There are in life certain elements with 
which we are not commonly supposed to be 
related to through the art of poetry. These 
elements are common in the world as it 
exists, but their value lies in the rarity with 
which we find individuals possessing them in 
abundance and perfection. No mind, how- 
ever, is so inferior, no station in life so ob- 
scure, but is affected by the influence they 
exercise, and the changes they impose. Na- 
tures the least endowed with formal learning 
or extensive experience, will possess the wis- 
dom of dreams and imagination. Poetry is 
compounded of dream and imagination; the 
former its spirit, the latter its will. There is 
no human being who has not in some degree a 
portion of both these natural forces of con- 
sciousness. Poetry, in spite of all denials, is 
often the one channel of communication a 
man has between himself and the world in 
which he lives. To confirm this contention, 
think of the seaman in the old days of clipper 
ships, of the shepherd in the hills with his 
flock, of the peasant in any land; from all 
these lowly classes of men has come a body 
of natural song, and from the latter especial- 
ly, a vast and various store of folk literatures 
which have enriched the beauty of life, and 
given to scholarship a humaneness and 
beauty of feeling. 

These various grades of individuals re- 
garded as inferiors according to the cultural 
standards of the world, were able to com- 
municate with the mysteries—legible to 
other men, through poetry; caught their sig- 


nificances even when they could not explain 
them, through the power of dream and imag- 
ination. We are pretty sure on the one hand 
that wherever there is dream, wherever there 
is imagination, there also poetry abides. But 
on the other hand our modern world has been 
loath to admit that, what dream and imagina- 
tion has accomplished in practical affairs, has 
been too tremendously real and concrete for 
an abstraction like poetry to be either re- 
sponsible for or justly accredited with, any 
contribution to the mechanic marvels of mod- 
ern life. This thought alone had altered pub- 
lic opinion in regards to poetry; it went so 
far as to affect the private feelings which 
men and women had for the art. One indis- 
putable fact, no matter how one may try to 
elvde or suppress its evidence, human nature 
cannot get away from, and that is spirit. Our 
life, what we know of it, in solid and visible 
relations, is nothing more than this spirit 
made manifest in material forms and hues. 
And when we gather all the strayed and 
perishable evidence of existence into the 
focus of our beings, the conviction over- 
whelms the mind of the miraculous evolution 
of all material things from dreams and imag- 
ination. And when man recognizes this, he 
either acknowledges openly or with vague, 
unformulated yearnings, the potentialities 
of poetry in his soul, whose influence accom- 
panies his relations with every definite em- 
bodiment of outward life. 

The essential things which make up the 
embodiments of outward life, the general 
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forms in which we employ the practical ener- 
gies of our existence, may be roughly 
grouped. With them is established a spiritual 
relationship we are beginning to realize and 
acknowledge, and to the acceptance of which 
is largely due the growth of interest in con- 
temporary poetry. This connection between 
spirit and matter, this mutual reliance be- 
tween the inner life of man and his manifest 
occupations and achievements, was accepted 
instinctively, regarded at their proper social 
value, in former historic periods of civiliza- 
tion. Greece, Italy and England have proven 
historically that the highest spiritual expres- 
sion of a people has been when their material 
prosperity has flourished on a large scale. I 
mention this ordinary fact merely to empha- 
size the point that, in outward life it is poetry 


' that vitalizes all forms of energy, and that 


the increasing recognition of this fact is the 
foundation of the present popular apprecia- 
tion of the art. It accounts for the renais- 


sance of poetry which is today taking place 
in America. 


Our primary impressions relate them- 
selves to facts. We live in a world of facts, 
subsist upon them as a means of attachment 
to life and its progress. They are the 
starting-points from which we proceed to 
those other essentials which contribute to the 
satisfaction of life and being. The earth, sky, 
the city, the countryside, the house in which 
we live, the objects which we handle and 
manipulate in the application and creation of 
the things necessary for human comfort and 
enjoyment; these, from the unreachable blue 
dome that spreads above our universe to the 
needle with which we mend a garment, are 
facts. And they would be these and nothing 
more if poetry did not dissolve them in our 
dreams and imagination. The materialist 
will say nonsense to this: science through her 
instruments can measure the stars and weigh 
the gases in the sun, and can take a chemical 
solution and disintegrate a mineral. We do 
not deny these claims, they are the common- 
places of our modern life, but how have they 
been accomplished? Has not the enquiring 
dream, the restless and invisible imagination 
forced man’s inventive and adaptive powers 
into satisfying his curiosity about these 
things, making it possible for his mind to 
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stumble upon these wonders? Back of the 
achievement then,is spirit, poetry, which does 
not find the realities in the facts, but rather 
by what they symbolize to the soul in its eter- 
nal progression through nature. I can imag- 
ine the destruction of everything we know 
except nature, and yet man will live, will re- 
build his civilizations, find new utilities for 
his comforts and necessities, create entirely 
new symbols for his aesthetic tastes and joy, 
because in his nature dream and imagination 
preserve the spirit of poetry. 


The general idea of facts which I have just 
presented furnish through their subtle em- 
bodiments the things which we call science 
and culture. In the former we have the per- 
sonification of proof, in the latter the per- 
sonification of perfection. And somewhere 
between he two Truth has her dwelling-place. 
When truth evades capture by proof, which 
is science’s attempt to rob facts of all mys- 
tery and wonder, and to apply the knowledge 
of them to human progress, she leaves faith 
as a hostage in her place; and when beauty 
eludes capture by perfection, which is cul- 
ture’s attempt to evoke beauty as a sign of 
man fulfilling his earthly felicity, she leaves 
wisdom as a hostage in her place. These 
hostages are of a purely poetic quality. Ab- 
solute truth, absolute beauty, are unattain- 
able to man, but he is close upon their mys- 
terious presences, when he is faithful and 
wise in all his relations with life and humani- 
ty. We have to consider these subtle aspects 
in tracing the golden threads of poetry which 
run intimately through the pattern of our 
lives. They are not to be neglected if we are 
to understand what so many regard as the 
mystery of a practical and commercial people 
turning suddenly with a kind of passion to 
their poets for strength and vision, for the as- 
piring things of life. But we must reduce 
these aspects into the narrower channels of 
personality, in our effort to comprehend how 
deep is the substance of poetry in our every- 
day existence. The two things I am about to 
name are perhaps the closest to our con- 
sciousness, are indeed, our consciousness it- 
self, but they affect our positions in life by 
their intangible, abstract influences. These 
are experience and character, two of the four 
major facts of life in which the essence of 
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poetry is the most subtle, and through which 
its expression is the most profound. Our en- 
tire experience with life, with reality, is 
founded upon spiritual curiosity, and there- 
fore the adventures which experience be- 
gets, whatever its mood, how ordinary its 
results, are poetic. 


So infinitely is life subdivided in giving 
and receiving impressions, that almost every 
minute presents a new experience. Our lives 
are emotional dynamoes, and one may mis- 
trust any judgment which speaks of a cold 
and unresponsive personality. A person who 
is regarded as cold and unresponsive, is often 
the strongest emotionally; it is merely a mat- 
ter of control, reserve, suppression,—or, in 
other words, character; molding in its own 
distinctive manner the emotional impulse. 
Now the greatest fallacy, I think, in regards 
to psychological stimulus, is that which de- 
clares that action, the concrete, alone consti- 
tute and embody experience, and that char- 
acter is formed by the play of such visible 
forces upon the mental and moral suscep- 
tibilities of the individual. In one’s life the 
event is most importantly real when it is born 
in the soul; there is the germ and develop- 
ment of what we call experience, because we 
so live all its possibilities imaginatively be- 
fore recording it in the world through action, 
that all the sources of our character are called 
upon to present the particular event in har- 
mony with our desires and emotions. In this 
formative process, through which experience 
accumulates by spiritual recognition what is 
real in ourselves, and in consequence of 
which, character and traits of character are 
shaped, what, we may ask, is the force cease- 
lessly and mysteriously at work? Is it not 
that insoluble, primal force, called poetry? 
The quality and mood of expression used in 
the first language spoken by man, that is re- 
corded? Quite contrary to what most men 
would prophesy, I believe that if science and 
culture were taken from men—there could be 
no humanity without experience and charac- 
ter—nothing of the essential spirit of poetry 
would be taken from mankind. If this be 
true, doesn’t the spirit of poetry exists 
under the modifications and _ sophistica- 
tions, which for one reason or another 
civilization has woven around it? Reli- 
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gion and poetry are the two forces man 
has had ever since the beginning of time, and 
the need for both is so great in human nature 
as a sympathetic response of the outside 
world to the inner vision, that new and fer- 
vent periods of interest have constantly re- 
vived to make them both serve as the voice 
and conscience of an age. 


Shakspeare—A Note 
EDWIN F. EDGETT. 


Others have discussed Shakspeare as poet, 
as dramatist, as philosopher, and as a hun- 
dred more kind of men—some of which he 
was, and some of which he was not. Per- 
haps it is unnecessary to discuss him at all. 
Perhaps it would be well to let him rest in 
peace, or to let him speak for himself and 
by himself. Since, however, he never has 
been allowed to do that, and since it seems 
necessary to add a word or more, on this an- 
niversary occasion, to all that the centuries 
have brought out of the mouths of the nu- 
merous tribes of editors, essayists and com- 
mentators, I intend somewhat unwillingly 
to join them. 

I shall not, however, write of Shakspeare 
as if the last word were soon to be spoken on 
his behalf. Even Sir Sidney Lee, with his 
masterly life, which has grown from a mere 
sketch in the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy through several editions into a thick 
volume of eight hundred pages, has not done 
that. He has merely begun what others will 
strive to finish long after he and we are dead. 
Even now, after the lapse of three hundred 
years, he comes more nearly to speaking 
the first word than the last. 

What I purpose is to call attention to 
Shakspeare as story-teller. Few people 
think of him as one of the glorious band to 
which belong Fielding, Defoe, Scott, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, Trollope, Meredith, Hardy 
and countless others who form the mainstay 
of English imaginative literature. It is cus- 
tomary to read him as a poet, to see him on 
the stage as a dramatist, to read and to see 
him as both, but after all he was primarily a 
teller of tales. He wrote plays, he wrote 


poems, but that was a mere matter of form. 
What he really wrote was fiction, and he was 
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no less a poet and a dramatist because in his 
plays he was a teller of tales. 

If we look at the sources of Shakspeare, 
we shall find them divided into three class- 
es. He took his plots, his scenes and his per- 
sonages from other plays, as in ‘‘Hamlet;”’ 
from printed romances, as in ‘‘As You Like 
It;’’ or from history, as in ‘‘ Julius Caesar’’ 
and ‘‘King John.’’ As far as we know, he 
never invented a plot. He took his own 
wherever he found it, as did that other great 
dramatist who was also an actor, Moliere. 
And he wove or re-wove them into plays, 
not to be read, not to be studied, not to be 
made the theme for argument, but to be 
acted for the joy of Elizabethan audiences. 
He made them for his time. That they have 
become for another time is a mere matter of 
chance. He had nothing to do with it, ex- 
cept in so far as he was a genius whose work 
was bound to live. 


Now the reason, it seems to me, why 
Shakspeare lives is because he was a story- 
teller. Other men of his time, and there 
were many of them, wrote plays, and plays 
that pleased their time, too. But none of 
them has lived, not one, unless it is to be 
alive to have a place in the out-of-the-way 
corner of libraries, to be the adored of book- 
collectors, or to form a part of a college cur- 
riculum. Of all the dramatists of his time, 
Shakspeare is the only one to be read and 
acted outside of the ranks of students of 
English literature; of all the dramatists of 
any time, Shakspeare alone—save Goldsmith 
and Sheridan—is a living dramatist. They 
also, as did Shakspeare, wrote stories in dra- 
matic form. 

What we do when we read Shakspeare, or 
when we go to the theatre to see his plays 
acted, is to follow a story. If we read or 
see ‘‘Othello,’’ for instance, we are enfolded 
from the very first line onward till the end 
in as romantic a tale as has ever been writ- 
ten. ‘‘Othello’”’ has been called, usually with 
the intent of depreciating it, a ‘‘glorified mel- 
odrama,”’ and that is what it really is. Of 
course it may truthfully be called a study of 
or problem in jealousy, but that is only a 
single element in its dramatic structure. 
The mistake of many who look upon Shaks- 
peare as something or somebody exalted is 
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to overlook his plot and his fable, and to 
bury them beneath a burden of philosophic 
explanation. 

To get at the heart of Shakspeare’s mean- 
ing, in ‘‘Othello”’ and elsewhere, it is mere- 
ly necessary to consider his leading motive. 
And that motive is to tell a story. In com- 
edy and tragedy alike all that we need to 
do to understand him is to do exactly as we 
do when we are reading a novel. In the the- 
atre Shakspeare gives us a story visualized, 
but it is a story none the less, a story out 
of life on whose stage human beings come 
and go, are happy and sorrowful, work and 
play, love and hate, live and die. Hamlet, 
Othello, Macbeth, Rosalind, Viola, and all 
the rest were not created or re-created by 
Shakspeare in order that they might become 
a target for the slings and arrows of outrage- 
ous controversy. They are men and women 
made alive for the simple purpose of offer- 
ing us the entertainment that life itself gives 
us. 
Possibly many will think that I am belit- 
tling Shakspeare by emphasizing his claims 
upon his own and our time as a story-teller. 
Is it dignified to cast aside or to overlook his 
greatness as a poet or as an interpreter of 
life, and to attempt to make him out to be 
nothing but a mere teller of tales? But am 
I belittling him as either? Am I not rather 
exalting him? Was he not a dramatist who 
sometimes chose to write his plays in verse, 
and are they not all the greater because he 
wrote them in verse? My contention is that 
he is a greater poet because he is a story- 
teller, a greater story teller because he is a 
poet. 

My advice to all who do not agree with me 
is to read Shakspeare, to see him acted, not 
as if he were a god who has been worshipped 
for more than three hundred years, but as a 
man and an actor who wrote solely to satisfy 
his public and his audiences. Doubtless some 
will be unable to see him in that light. If 
they do not, then the loss is theirs, for they 
will never see Shakspeare as he actually is. 


THE MAIL CHUTE. 


It is the desire and hope of the Editors that The 
Mail Chute will be used by the readers of The Poetry 
Review as an ‘‘open forum and a clearing-house for 
ways and means to serve the art we all love.’’ Com- 
munications are solicited and will be given careful 
consideration. - 
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Walter De La Mare 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER. 


NTIL two months ago Walter de la 
Mare was, to nine-tenths of literary 
America, nothing more than a pleasing 

euphony. With the publication of ‘‘The Lis- 
teners’’ (Henry Holt and Co.) he is revealed 
as a remarkable personality, and an even 
more remarkable poet. Remarkable, first of 
all, as a paradox—for his absolute fidelity to 
his world and his complete detachment from 
it. Remarkable because, in this crowded 
epoch when the wireless, the spread of social 
consciousness andtheall-seeing and omnipre- 
sentnewspaper makeit impossible for anyone 
to escape the spirit of the times, de la Mare is 
writing poetry that is surprisingly untimely. 
And timeless as well, it may be said—for his 
verse will be as unlocal and as unaffected 
fifty years hence as it would have been fifty 
years ago. In company with two other Eng- 
lishmen (the clear-speaking W. H. Davies 
and the even fresher and more naif Ralph 
Hodgson) he achieves a spontaneous and age- 
less magic—a magic however that has its 
roots in fact as well as fantasy. Even the 
earlier and in some ways more whimsical 
‘*Peacock Pie’’ showed that. In all of the 
sections of that quaintly beautiful book, de la 
Mare achieves somewhere and somehow that 
strange blend of spiritual loveliness and phy- 
sical liveliness that individualizes him. A 
score of times (notably in ‘‘ Boys and Girls,’’ 
‘*Beasts’’ and ‘‘ Places and People’’) he takes 
a casual scene, like the feeding of chickens, 
or a trivial incident, like hair-cutting, and 
turns it into verse that is as clear and unfor- 
gettable as a nursery-rhyme or a song of 
Heine’s. It isthis quality of catching the com- 
monplace off its guard, as it were, of reveal- 
ing it in fresh and surprising colors, that is 
the first of de la Mare’s two great gifts. His 
odd, unstudied turn of speech and its accom- 
panying gesture remains long after the intel- 
lectual content of his poems is forgotten. 
Take, as examples, the half-humorous, half- 
pathetic ‘‘Sam,’’ the ironically childish 
‘Tired Tim,”’ the galloping whimsy of ‘‘The 
Lost Shoe,’”’ and this more quietly colored 
picture. 


FULL MOON. 


One night as Dick lay half asleep, 
Into his drowsy eyes 

A great still light began to creep 
From out the silent skies. 

It was the lovely moon’s, for when 
He raised his dreamy head, 

Her surge of silver filled the pane 
And streamed across his bed. 

So, for awhile, each gazed at each— 
Dick and the solemn moon— 

Till, climbing slowly on her way, 
She vanished and was gone. 


De la Mare’s second great gift is his flair 
for the purely imaginative and psychical, for 
the world that is a bit beyond our busy con- 
sciousness. Not that the dim other-world is 
in any sense unreal, or even less real, to de la 
Mare; he makes it as actual and stirring as 
our own, and fully as authentic as the strange 
lands made known to us by Poe and Hoff- 
man and more recently by Algernon Black- 
wood. But it is a world somewhat less dis- 
tant and more human than theirs; for though 
it is full of moonlight and mystery and dark 
riders, there is nonsense in it too, and dan- 
cing farmers and lolly-pops and laughter and 
old sailors and the maddest medley of fairies 
and folk-tunes that ever was. This mood, in 
its lightest phase, is already established in 
poems like ‘Jim, Jay,’’ ‘‘The Mocking 
Fairy’’ and ‘‘Three Queer Tales’’ from the 
earlier book; but it is in the new volume that 
it reaches its finest and most characteristic 
form. The title-poem is the best illustration 
of de la Mare’s calm but concentrated power. 
It is, like most great poems and all good mu- 
sic, a direct appeal to an emotion; it is felt 
first and thought out afterward. Like Black- 
wood, de la Mare evokes the vague and half 
fearful lights of the sub-conscious to play 
upon his story, but unlike Blackwood, the 
story is never told. We have the feeling of 
an enormous silence, of darkness superim- 
posed upon darkness, of heroism against hor- 
ror—we have the effect of a tremendous tale, 
rather than the mere narration of it. Such a 
poem is 
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‘*Is there anybody there?’’ said the Traveller, 

Knocking on the moonlit door; 

And his horse in the silence champed the grasses 

Of the forest’s ferny floor: 

And a bird flew up out of the turret, 

Above the Traveller’s head; 

And he smote upon the door again a second time; 

‘Is there anybody there?’’ he said. 

But no one descended to the Traveller; 

No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes 

Where he stood perplexed and still. 

But only a host of phantom listeners 

That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 

To that voice from the world of men: 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark 
stair,— 

That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 

By the lonely Traveller’s call. 

And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 

Their stillness answering his ery; 

While his horse moved, cropping the dark turf, 

"Neath the starred and leafy sky; 

For he suddenly smote on the door, even 

Louder, and lifted his head :— 

‘‘Tell them I came and no one answered, 

That I kept my word,’’ he said. 

Never the least stir made the listeners, 

Though every word he spake 
Fell through the shadowiness of the still house 

From the one man left awake: 

Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 

And the sound of iron on stone, 

And how the silence surged softly backward, 

When the plunging hoofs were gone. 

This same eerie quality is pronounced in the 
rest of the volume; it is seen in ‘‘The Keys of 
Morning,’’ in ‘‘The Dark Chateau,’’ in ‘‘Es- 
tranged’’ and in that exquisite nocturne 
‘‘Nod,”’ with its lullaby-like beginning: 

Softly along the road of evening, 
In a twilight dim with rose, 

Wrinkled with age, and drenched with dew 
Old Nod, the shepherd, goes. 

And, as mellower and larger examples of 
his first gift of sweetness and ingenuousness, 
see ‘‘Martha,’’ ‘‘Old Susan,’’ ‘‘Miss Loo’’ 
and ‘‘The Sleeper.’’ There is a delicate magic 
in these, as in all of de la Mare’s work; a 
magic that is even more haunting because it 
is human. 





Contemporary Verse wishes you the best of 
Cordially yours, 
HOWARD P. GRAHAM, Jr. 
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Walter Conrad Arensberg 


EDWARD J. O’BRIEN. 


When Walter Conrad Arensberg pub- 
lished ‘‘Poems”’ in 1914, it was questioned 
by those who cared most for the revelation 
of beauty that this volume contained wheth- 
er the passion for substance or the passion 
for form would finally gain control of his 
shaping imagination. The collection was 
the expression of a sophisticated artistry 
such as this country had never known be- 
fore, but an artistry which was something 
more than the outward expression of beau- 
ty’s more familiar aspects. Implicit in this 
passion for form was a passion for sub- 
stance dedicating itself in worship to an un- 
known God. 

In ‘‘Idols,’’* Mr. Arensberg has brought 
home his first report of new lands, which he 
has known subjectively at last. It is hard 
to express this clearly to an American au- 
dience unfamiliar, except perhaps at second 
hand, with the boundaries of sense and ex- 
perience crossed by Mallarmé and the poets 
who sueceeded him. To those who under- 
stand and have shared the necessity for wor- 
ship which the symbolists recognized, Mr. 
Arensberg’s poetry will seem to belong to 
the authentic symbolist succession. To those 
who demand the utmost clarity, and who 
deny poetic experience a penumbra of emo- 
tional exaltation, this volume will be largely 
a sealed book. But I have found in it a white 
ecstasy of adoration reflecting a lonely and 
forgotten Image. 

It is very long since poetry outside of 
France has taken life into itself in an image 
so unstained as ‘‘ Voyage 4 1’Infini.”’ 

“The swan existing 


Is like a song with an accompaniment 
Imaginary. 


Across the glassy lake, 

Across the lake to the shadow of the willows, 
It is accompanied by an image, 

—As by Debussy’s 

“Reflets dans l'eau.” 


The swan that is 

Reflects 

Upon the solitary water—breast to breast 
With the duplicity: 
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And breast to breast it is confused. 

O visionary wedding! O stateliness of the procession! 
It is accompanied by the image of itself 

Alone. 


At night 
The lake is a wide silence, 
Without imagination. 


*Idols. 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


We are all talking and writing a great deal 
about imagism in these days. If we are ima- 
gists, we demand the utmost clarity in the 
images we mirror in words. Absolute clar- 
ity is, of course, presumptuous, because it 
is an attribute of divinity. Absolute clarity 
demands the faculty of evocation. The best 
poetry never rises even to complete invoca- 
tion. Could we make an image, we should 
be gods. We reflect an Image in the eyes of 
God, but our vision of this Image is veiled 
in the mist of our unknown personalities. 
Our highest vision cannot do more than to 
worship this Image and reflect its veils. We 
may attain a superficial clarity by denying 
mystery and repudiating Light at its source. 
Such clarity would leave Mr. Arensberg 
dissatisfied. He has sought a more mysteri- 
ous and beautiful fulfilment. 

Every dreamer has his own sanctities, and 
imagination is more likely to discover beau- 
ty through desire rather than self-satisfac- 
tion. All creation may flow from a flute if 
the player breathes a prayer. And poetry 
is coming more and more to this state of holy 
dissatisfaction. You will find this craving 
for worship in poets so far apart in their 
poetry as Walter Conrad Arensberg and 
William Stanley Braithwaite, as Cuthbert 
Wright and John Gould Fletcher. Poetry 
is coming home again to the sanctuary, and 
poets are returning to the priesthood. 

I believe that poetry is becoming Catholic 
through baptism of desire. And yet it still 
remains content to assimilate the beauty of 
animistic aspirations, and believes Pagan 
wonder to be a noble element of God’s 
dream. ‘‘To a Deserted Temple at Paestum’’ 
is a lovely symbol of this catholicity. 


By Walter Conrad Arensberg, Boston and New 


Is it a hushed good morrow to the sea 
Or a good night, if night shall be for good, 
That thou art holding in thine attitude, 
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O faithful Grecian fane in Italy? 

Wrecked is the god who went away from thee; 
Thou takest the shadows for thy widowhood; 
Thou hast not fallen when the winds have wooed; 
Thou art the patience of Penelope. 


So dost thou hold the attitude of Greece 
Toward one who wanders now the wood obscure. 
Yea, though the moss be thine entablature, 

The stars at last thine only mysteries, 

Amid the winds that will not let thee be 

Thou art a gesture of eternity. 


If poetry is to be timeless, it must reflect 
eternal attitudes in reverent ecstasy. And 
it must be human, as the Image which it re- 
flects is entirely human. It must see every 
beautiful thing as ‘‘a gesture of eternity.”’ 
Human relations, birth and love and death, 
are intimate gestures of eternity. And ca- 
thedrals and clouds are gestures of eternity, 
frozen by creative speed into material form. 
So is the moon. 


DIRGE. 


Make of the moon a motion, 

You 

Who are laid to rest, 

Make of the moon about the eaves of space, 
You who upon the earth 

Are doing nothing, 

The circles of the swallow 

In the twilight, 

You who have left above the empty house 
The night 

In suspense. 


I have chosen to dwell on this aspect of 
Mr. Arensberg’s work at greater length, be- 
cause I have believed that it is through the 
spirit of worship these poems embody that 
all beautiful images are reflected. He has 
translated Mallarmé’s ‘‘L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune’’ with the same reverent faithfulness. 
And his translation of the fifth canto of the 
Inferno is as exactly fine. There is not a 
poem in the volume that is not as perfect ar- 
tistically as Mr. Arensberg can make it. 

But what I see most clearly in this vol- 
ume is the fact that one more American poet 
prefigures a scholastic renaissance, that one 
more poet is added to the imaginative line 
whose finest intellectual flowering has been 
made manifest in St. Thomas Aquinas, Dan- 
te Alighieri, and Paul Claudel. 
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In each book of verse that Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson publishes there is fine techni- 
cal achievement, but more than that, there 
is authentic experience. ‘‘The Children of 
the Night,’’ ‘‘The Town Down the River,’’ 
“Captain Craig,’’ and ‘“‘The Man Against 
the Sky”’ contain, not verse that is a decora- 
tion on life, not poetry that is a reading of 
life, but life. When we have read out of the 
present book ‘‘Flammonde,” ‘‘Old King 
Cole,’’ ‘‘Eros Turannos,’’ ‘‘The Poor Rela- 
tion,’’ ‘‘Llewellyn and the Tree,’’ and 
‘‘The Man Against the Sky” we are charged 
again with life-experience. 

This experience has been set to brave mu- 
sic. We must lift our heads to say such 
lines. 

The man Flammonde, from God knows where, 
With firm address and foreign air, 
With news of nations in his talk 
And something royal in his walk, 
With glint of iron in his eyes. 
Or— 
‘‘There may be room for ruin yet, 
And ashes for a wasted love; 
Or, like One whom you may forget, 
I may have meat you know not of.’’ 


Or— 
Though like waves breaking it may be, 
Or like a changed familiar tree, 
Or like a stairway to the sea 
Where down the blind are driven. 


The music is not new, but neither is the 
music of meeting rapiers. And it is to the 
music of rapiers that Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson sets his intense and brooded-over ex- 
perience of life. 

The poem that gives the title to the pres- 
ent volume is sure to become known as one 
of the great American poems. Its picture- 
making is triumphant and its eloquence is 
deeply impressive. Here are lines that are 
indeed ‘‘black drawn against wild red.”’ 


Between me and the sunset, like a dome 

Against the glory of a world on fire, 

Now burned a sudden hill, 

Bleak, round, and high, by flame-lit height made 
higher, 


With nothing on it for the flame to kill 

Save one who moved and was alone up there 
To loom before the chaos and the glare 

As if he were the last god going home 

Unto his last desire. 


The end of this poem is as despairing 
as the end of ‘‘The City of Dreadful Night.’’ 
But one is made to wonder if the end lines 
represent reality to the poet. It seems to me 
that the agnosticism which is true and wise 
when he applies it to the individuals of his 
poems is just a formal creed when he applies 
it to the human multitude represented by 
the Man against the Sky. His philosophy 
here seems to come, not out of intimations, 
but out of suggestions by the nineteenth 
century schoolmen. 


If after all that we have lived and thought, 
All comes to Nought,— 

If there be nothing after Now, 

And we be nothing anyhow, 

And we know that—why live? 

’*Twere sure but weaklings’ vain distress 
To suffer dungeons where so many doors 
Will open on the cold eternal shores 

That look sheer down 

To the dark tideless floods of Nothingness 
Where all who know may drown. 


The poem ‘‘The Man Against the Sky”’ is 
the Devil’s Advocate’s reply to the saintly 
plea that Wordsworth made in ‘‘The Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality.”’ 

The finest poem in the book and the one 
that, to my mind, is most characteristic of 
the poet’s mind and method is ‘‘The Poor 
Relation.’’ Here is a poignant expression of 
his understanding of the defeated life, which, 
by knowing itself defeated, wins a libera- 
tion which makes it a little free and 
a little triumphant; here is shown his 
whole power to give a sense of the 
loneliness, the sad chanyelessness of life. 
‘*We’ve each a darkening hill to climb,’’ he 
says in ‘‘Flammonde;”’ ‘‘I’ll soon be chang- 
ing as all do to something we have always 
been,’’ says Lisette in “‘ Lisette and Eileen;”’ 
and again he speaks of ‘‘The lonely change- 
lessness of dying. In ‘‘The Poor Relation”’ 
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the sense of loneliness and bleak changeless- 
ness is perfectly expressed. 

And like a giant harp that hums 

On always, and is always blending 

The coming of what never comes 

With what is past and had an ending, 

The City trembles, throbs, and pounds 

Outside, and through a thousand sounds 

The small intolerable drums 

Of time are like slow drops descending 


Bereft enough to shame a sage 

And given little to long sighing, 

With no illusion to assuage 

The lonely changelessness of dying,— 
Unsought, unthought-of, and unheard, 
She sings and watches like a bird, 

Safe in a comfortable cage 

From which there will be no more flying. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson is the poet of 
suspended drama. All his people are charac- 
ters in a drama of which the climax or the 
anti-climax has not yet been reached. For 
that reason, for all their courage they have 
care in their hearts. Have they passed the 
worst or do they face the worst? They do 
not know, but we are permitted to guess. 
Some will go on their lonely way, conscious 
of a triumph they can ever make known to 
anyone else; others (they are mostly women, 
by the way) will come to that ‘‘stairway to 
the sea where down the blind are driven.’’ 
One question is put to all of them—to us too 
who read these deeply charged poems the 
question is put— 


**Are you to pay for what you have 
With all you are?’’ 


‘‘Hope is a slave. Despair is a free man,”’ 
says an Arab proverb. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson has in one instance, perhaps, 
recorded the despair of the schools, but 
the despair that the warrior Arab had 
in mind is back of many of the poems 
in this and in his other volumes. His 
characters (and what wilful but fitting 
names he has given to many of them—Flam- 
monde, Bokardo, Bewick Finzer) are enig- 
matic, but when we have thought upon them 
we guess their secret—they have all known 
‘‘the lonely changelessness of dying,’’ and 
having known this they are free of the fears 
that are the shadows of the hopes we 
cherish. 
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VIGNETTES OF CRITICISM 

Mr. Ketchum’s poems have the strength of tender- 
ness. His prevailing mood is reticence. He does not 
look life full in the face, rather confessing it in the 
title of his volume “Profiles”? (Badger). But he is 
able by the side glance which it presents to him, to 
eatch the subtle hints and shadows, which condor in 
outlines suggests. His raptures are quiet but pene- 
trating, opening to view twilight vistas in the human 
heart and nature. His music, in consequence, is a 
little wistful, solacing and appealing, making his 
dreams a perpetual caress, his aspiration a con- 
stant comfort. Spiritual dew rather than spiritual 
flame touches his substance. ‘‘Roadside Rest’’ is 
characteristic of his feeling, full of his lovely sen- 
sitiveness to quiet and dreams: 


Such quiet sleep has come to them! 
The Springs and Autnmns pass, 

Nor do they krow if it be snow 
Or daisies in the grass. 


All day the birches bend to hear 
The river’s undertone; 

Across the hush a fluting thrush 
Sings evensong alone. 


But down their dream there drifts no sound, 
The winds may sob and stir: 

On the still breast of Peace they rest, 
And they are glad of her. 


They ask not any gift—they mind 
Not any foot that fares; 
Unrheededly life passes by, 
Such quiet sleep is theirs. 


Mr. Donald Evans is a true poet. An outlandish 
poet, perhaps, but nevertheless a poet. A man who 
extracts a poetic symbol from Patagonia has—what 
you will, to make poetry. ‘‘Two Deaths in the 
Bronx’’ (Nicholas L. Brown, Philadelphia) contin- 
ues the poetic tradition which begun with Mr. Evans. 
Perhaps the French Symbolistes and Oscar Wilde 
had something to do with Mr. Evans’ art; he struts 
like a peacock in our poetic aviary. Here is the 
plumage in his table of contents: ‘‘Dinner at the Ho- 
tel de la Tigresse Verte,’’ ‘‘Massed Screams,’’ ‘‘Ma- 
rise Kissing Her Shoulders,’’ ‘‘For the Haunting of 
Mauna,’’ ‘‘Mary Douglas Bruiting the Beauty of the 
Hands of Monsieur Y.,’’ ‘‘Rouge for Virgins,’’ ‘‘ At 
the Bottom of the Bottle,’’ ‘‘From a Meadow of Gar- 
denias ;’’ burning with bright colors and biting with 
strange odors. Let’s sample a passage or two from 
this book, one from that poem called ‘‘ Frail Phrases’’ 
in which a woman “‘sloped her answer,’’ women do 
‘‘slope’’ answer and that’s the beauty and power of 
Mr. Evans’ observation. 

Her hand come through the curtain like a voice— 
He had pondered this line in ungestured sadness 
As he walked towards the Park, 

And he was filled with enamorate pity, 
Because of the Line’s_ perishability. 

He reflected hopelessly that a word’s loveliness 
May endure but for a decade, 

And that only the poets who hew colossally 

Out of granite great, uncouth figures 

Can live for eternity. 

There were tears in his eyes for the frail phrases, 
The flairs of beauty that die, 


And the bland insinuations of spring angered him 
In his valetudinarian passage. 
As he crossed the Plaza he stopped to let two hansoms pass, 
And — halted, and from the first, the flaps flung suddenly 
ac 
Came a hand and a face! 
It was the chatoyant Mrs. Ashleigh Norwood, 
The most lyrically woven woman in Philadelphia. 
These lines on ‘‘The Egotist’’ is a bit of Meredith- 
jan serio-comedy : 
Beyond doubt he was an egotist, 
At every angle, in every breath; 
But he was always seeking a woman 
With whom he could abandon it, 
Cast it away for a blended unity 
That would yield a rich, absorbed 
And impersonal common personality. 





Lack of space necessitates the inclusion in our next number 
of the material intended for this month’s The Trall of the Muse 
and the Publisher’s Budget. 





